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Another Look 
at the Figures 


N EDITORIAL in the San Fran- 
A cisco Chronicle. commenting 
on the significance of the Brook- 
ings Institution national survey of 
share owners. was the direct cause 
of a fresh look at the mass of data 
contained in the survey. 

The 


terms of 


editorial translated into 
not 
the 


own 


families. in a way 
done in the original survey. 
6.500.000 individuals who 
shares in public corporations. 

\ special analysis of the survey 
data produced these findings: 

The 4.750.000 families who own 
shares in’ publicly-held  corpora- 
tions have an average of 2.74 
members. 


Thus. these families have 13.015.- 


QOQ members. -men. women and 
children combined. 
In other words. there are 13.- 


015.000 


family 


1.750.000 


investments in 


Americans in 
units with 
stocks of publicly owned corpora- 
tions. These 13.015.000 people - 
or one out of every twelve persons 
in the United States 


rect personal ownership interest in 


have a di- 


American industry. 
Results of Second Study 
The 1952 Survey 
Finances recently the 
Federal tackled 


national share ownership from an- 


of Consumer 
made for 
Reserve System 
other angle and came up with re- 


sults extending some of Brook- 


ings findings. 






The Brookings study disclosed— 


to the surprise of a good many 
critics of the capitalistic system 
that the share owner population 
has increased sharply in the past 
three years. About one and one- 
half million people became share 
owners in that period. 

The Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances disclosed a marked shift in 
investment preferences of consulm- 
ers from assets of fixed value to 
assets whose value fluctuates. 

“By 1952.” the 
stated. “approximately 1 in every 
with 
$3.000 and over preferred to. in- 


early survey 


k consumers incomes — of 
vest in a type of asset whose value 
fluctuated. such as real estate or 
in early 1949, the 
proportion had been 1 in 9.7% 


common. stock: 


Spending units with annual in- 
comes of 83.000 and over and with 
Savings Bonds holdings of $2.000 
and over were also asked their in- 
1949 
seven per cent said they preferred 
in 1952 the figure 
had almost doubled to 13 per cent. 


vestment preferences. — In 


common stocks 


The main reason given was the 
higher rate of return. 

\ spending unit refers to peo- 
ple living together and related by 
blood. marriage. or adoption. who 
pooled incomes for major items 


of expense. 
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By Harry T. Rohs 


MERICAN ‘TELEPHONE & 
A TELEGRAPH Co.’s 

president and secretary got 
out of a cab at Pennsyl- 
Station. A red 


popped forward to help with 


vice- 


vania cap 
the luggage. But this was not 
the average baggage smash- 
ing episode. It turned out to 
be a meeting of two cap- 
italists. “Say | know you.” 
said the red cap. “You're 
Mr. sickelhaupt of the Tele- 
phone Company. | remem- 
ber you from the last an- 
nual stockholders You 
were seated on the platform next to 
President Craig.” In the 
breath he added, “I own 50 shares 
of A. T. & T. stock and I’m going to 
use my rights to buy debentures.” 
A few weeks later in mid-July 
the red cap did just that. He strode 
into the 195 Broadway headquar- 
ters of A. T. & T. and proudly 
turned over $700 in cash for seven 


meeting. 


next 


convertible debentures which the 
rights. or warrants. he received on 
his 50 shares of stock entitled him 
to buy. 

Elsewhere in the building the 
red cap’s belief in American pri- 
vate enterprise was mirrored on 
a larger scale. A messenger from 
a big New York City trust com- 
pany was delivering a check for 


$5.000.000 worth of debentures. 


It was a bulk purchase for numer- 





SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Clerks 
1. 7. & T. debentures. which have been 
mailed in to the company’s offices by 


check warrants to subscribe to 


share owners. 


ous trust’ funds 
the bank. 
Meanwhile five blocks south at 
Broad and Wall bundles of rights 
to buy A. T. & T. debentures were 
being bought and sold on the high- 
ceilinged trading floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Many of 
the 1.125.000 A. T. & T. s 


owners 


administered by 


share 
were using the world’s 
biggest security market to sell or 
add to their rights to buy A. T. & 
T. debentures. 

Similar transactions repeated 
many times through the remainder 
of the month brought the biggest 
money-raising operation in Ameri- 
can business history near to a suc- 
cessful July 31. 
\. T. & T. share owners and new 
investors bought $493.084.700. of 
debentures out of a total offering 
of $498,656.300. The balance of 


conclusion on 
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$5.571.000 will be offered publicly. 


Five times in the past seven 
\. T. & T. has gone to its 


stockholders to raise new equity 


years 


sale of 
debentures. All told 
the five offerings provided a_ bit 
than $2. billion 


the sale of the debentures 


money indirectly by the 


convertible 
more directly 
from 
and another $450 million as de- 
bentures were later converted into 
A. T. & T. common stock. 

The debentures just sold will be 
convertible into common — after 
Sept. 30 on the basis of $100 face 
value of debentures plus $36 in 
cash for each share of stock. More 
than 80 per cent of the four prior 
issues have been converted. 


Keyed to Exchange’s Market 
For 51 


Company’s 


years the Telephone 
financing operations 
have been keyed to the broad mar- 
ket provided by the New York 
Stock 
servers, in fact, state flatly that 
such financing would have been 


Exchange--competent — ob- 


impossible without the Stock Ex- 
change. It is a method of finane- 
ing. too. that has been used more 
often and more successfully by 
\. T. & T. than by any other com- 
pany. 

The first time the Telephone 
Company drew on the facilities of 
the Stock 
1901 when the company offered 
stockholders 207.090 


Exchange was back in 
to its new 
shares. 

The importance of the Exchange 
to A. T. & T. in these operations 
hinges on a number of factors. On 


2 


2 


This mechanism sorts toll calls and 
message unit calls, and computes 
the time to be charged. 


the Exchange, for instance, a price 
and 
mediately for the 


is reached published — im- 
rights them- 
selves, the company’s stock. and 
which 


traded on a when-issued basis. The 


the new debentures, are 
Telephone Company, needless to 
say. is highly aware of the impor- 
tance of this pricing to the suc- 


cess of the financing. 


How Funds Were Used 


Why the multibillion financing? 
Since the war end the Bell System 
has been racing an unprecedented 
demand for 
cilities 


communications — fa- 
which it 
has still not caught up. For exam- 


a demand with 
ple. during the second quarter of 
this year the System added 419.000 
phones to its lines for a total of 
38.4 million but it is still rushing 
to accommodate 700.000 additional 
applications for phone service 
throughout the country. 

Co-axial cable and radio relay 
networks criss crossing the coun- 













































iry to speed up communications’ 
and bring nationwide television 
hookups are examples of what de- 
benture money has bought. Others 
are equipment to permit dialing 
for long-distance calls. And soon 
telephone users gradually will be 
vetting a type of handset 
light in 
molded to conform to the human 
contours. The sound of the bell 
will be adjustable from soft to very 
loud by turning a button. 


new 


weight, and specially 


Formidable Task 
Offering a half-billion chunk of 


securities to the longest stock- 
holder list in the world is a for- 
midable task. It is sort of a big 
business undertaking all by itself. 
The offering recently completed re- 
quired recruitment of a_ special 
of 1.100 clerks, service as- 
sistants, machine operators, typists 


crew 


and stenographers for temporary 
work. They worked under the di- 
rection of a nucleus of 120 Bell 
System employes familiar with the 
job from experience with previous 
debenture offerings. This special 
crew performed the mass of paper- 
work associated with a big security 
offering to shareholders. 

The company gave many of the 
temporary crew special class-room 
training for the job. For example 
65 girls. mostly college trained. 
completed a two-week course learn- 
ing what to do with the various 
types of communications that the 
huge financing brought from stock- 
There flood of 


750.000 pieces of mail with a rec- 


holders. was a 


ord of 81.000 received on June 30. 

Dubbed “Debenture College” by 
the employes, the training course 
had the job of getting across to the 
new people the routines involved 
and at the same time teaching them 
to give personal and human at- 
tention to each case. Always. re- 
member, the company explained, 
each case is being handled for the 
“boss” —a share owner of the busi- 
ness. 

Although A. T. & T. 
deavored to use the simplest pro- 
cedures and forms in its deben- 
ture offerings, stockholders fre- 
quently have mixups in handling 
their rights. 


has en- 


Most common lapses are incor- 
rectly made out checks and failure 
to send a check with the warrant 
(which shows the share owner’s 
right to buy the debenture) and 
vice versa. In 


one offering a 








One of the chain of radio stations which 
relays telephone calls and _ television 
signals across the nation. 
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few stockholders mistook _ their 
warrants for checks and deposited 
them in their banks. One share 
owner executed all three options 
on her warrant—to buy, to sell 
and to transfer her rights—and 
then demonstrating her deep faith 
in Ma Bell (as employes call 
A. T. & T.) mailed a signed-in- 
blank check. 

Other shareholders thought their 
receipts for the rights they sent 
in were bills and sent in second 
payments. This year more than 
$31,000 was received by mail in 
cash—bills, change, and stamps. 
$1,500 of it in one unregistered 
envelope. 

This year, one stockholder, ap- 
parently impressed by the size and 
weight of the prospectus which is 
sent to every share owner to com- 
ply with Securities and Exchange 
Commission rules, returned it to 
the company with a letter author- 
izing A. T. & T. to sell it. He 
thought that was the valuable 
part of the offering and he had de- 
stroyed his warrants. The com- 
pany issued duplicates and sold 
them for him. 

One worried lady stockholder 
slowed up the mail routine for 
several days. She sent an air mail 
special delivery letter asking the 
company to take particular watch 
for a letter she had sent earlier 
that day by regular mail contain- 
ing her rights to subscribe to more 
debentures. She thought possibly 
her diamond ring had gotten into 
the envelope with the warrants. For 
the next three days until the wo- 
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man’s letter arrived ringless, mail 
was watched and opened extra 
carefully. 

Many stockholders preferred to 
come to A. T. & T. headquarters 
directly to subscribe for their de- 
bentures instead of using the mail. 
To accommodate them the com- 
pany set up a counter in the lob- 
by at 195 Broadway. Despite the 
July heat wave 38,491 people came 
to the counter. Some interesting 
characters have appeared in the 
past but no one caused so much 
mirth as did an Italian fruit ped- 
dler. With a big smile creasing 
his mustached face and with two 
newspaper-wrapped bundles under 
his arms, he announced in a loud 
voice that he wanted to buy $2,000 
of debentures. 

Asked how he wanted to pay for 
them, he responded “lika dees!” 
and poured a flurry of small bills 
out of one of the bundles. When 
the money was counted and the 
transaction completed he laughed 
uproariously and said, “I want 
$2,000 more.” and he rained more 
bills from the other 


newspaper 
bundle. 





Mr. and Mrs. Brady Denton 
of Saginaw, Mich., became 
the millionth share owner of 
A. T. & T. in May, 1951. They 
recently added to their hold- 
ings in the company by exer- 
cising their right to buy a 
debenture, convertible into 
common stock after Septem- 
ber of this year. 







































OwNERSHIP 
SPEAKS LOUDER 


THAN WORDS 


By Gwilym A. Price, President, 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


QO» OF THE greatest challenges 
facing the corporation today 
is the problem of establishing a 
real community of interest be- 
tween management and labor. 

If, by enlarging their under- 
standing of free enterprise, we can 
convince employes that the broad 
objectives of labor and manage- 
ment are the same, then we will 
have gone a long way toward in- 
dustrial harmony and a greater 
productive effort. 

At Westinghouse, we have de- 
veloped a number of approaches to 
this problem. 

We have encouraged employes 
to ask questions through sound- 
movie and other discussion pro- 
grams. We keep employes informed 
by means of periodic letters, in 
which we review such matters as 
the effect of wage negotiations on 
our competitive position; the effect 
of government restrictions on pro- 
duction and employment; or the 
effect of the business trend on the 
orders we receive. 

We prepare a special annual re- 


Equipment for experimental 
500,000-volt transmission line. 
port to employes which reduces 
a complex financial statement to a 
simple, understandable accounting 
of the company’s business. 

And we use plant open houses 
to help interpret for the employe 
and his family the social as well 
as the economic side of industry. 

Most important, however, we 
offer every employe an opportunity 
to become an owner of Westing- 
house. Through the Employe Stock 
Purchase Plan—first launched in 
1948 and renewed in 1950—em- 
ployes can purchase common stock 
of the company through payroll 
deductions and at a price $5.00 per 
share below the average closing 
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Gwilym A. Price came to Westinghouse as a 
vice president in 1943, after serving as 
president of Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Three years later he 
became president of Westinghouse and now 
directs an organization that employs more 
than 110,000 people and has 100,000 stock- 
holders. Under Mr. Price’s leadership, West- 
inghouse by 1955 will have more than 
doubled its manufacturing capacity in the 
last nine years. Mr. Price serves on the 
boards of a number of corporations and is 











active in several civic organizations. 





stock market price during stated 
periods. Last year, for example, 
the market price of Westinghouse 
stock ranged from $34.62 to 
$42.50: while in the first issue 
under the plan the price of stock 
to employes was $29.29. 

Officers and directors of the par- 
ent company are not eligible to 
participate. 

I believe that the Employe Stock 
Purchase Plan is the most practical 
and effective way of selling free 
enterprise to the workingman. 


Personal Stake 

First and foremost, the pur- 
chase of shares gives him a stake 
both in the company’s operations 
and in the nation’s economy as a 
whole. In a very personal way it 
shows him how increased produc- 
tivity can lead to greater earning 
power by the company and hence 
to a growth in his investment. 

Second, it gives him a sense of 
participation quite apart from that 
which he feels as an employe. How- 
ever few the number of shares he 
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may purchase, if the employe be- 
lieves he is part-owner of that lathe, 
this milling machine, or that new 
research laboratory, he is well on 
his way to an understanding of in- 
vestment capital and its function 
and significance in our system. 
Third, the plan helps to foster 
those personal qualities that are at 


ww 





Workmen prepare to test a new 
145,000-kva transformer. 


the heart of the enterprise system: 
thrift and foresight. We do not 
want stock purchases to be a sub- 
stitute for an employe’s normal 
savings, insurance needs, or home- 
buying program. But if the funds 
are available, we believe that the 
Employe Stock Purchase Plan pro- 
vides an excellent means by which 
employes can learn what savings 
and wise investment can achieve. 

Finally, the sale of stock to em- 
ployes typifies another fundamen- 
tal of free enterprise: the right of 
every American to become a prop- 
erty-owner. It represents public 
ownership of industry in the true 
and desirable sense. 

The sum of all these factors is 
to enlarge the employe’s under- 
standing of the free enterprise sys- 
tem by encouraging him to become 
an active partner in industry. It 
has the outstanding advantage over 





Automatic clothes dryers pass 
along assembly line. 





other methods in that it substitutes 
concrete experience for verbal per- 
suasion. If the employe can become 
a “capitalist” through the purchase 
of shares of stock, I believe he will 
be all the more willing to learn 
how the system works. 

Many Westinghouse employes 
with be- 
come substantial owners of com- 
pany stock. 

Approximately 1,000 own be- 
tween 100 shares each; 
while more than 100 own between 
100 and 500 shares each. 


moderate salaries have 


50 and 


Typical Holdings 

Typical members of this group 
would include a purchasing agent 
with 114 shares, a research scientist 
with 101 shares, a personnel super- 
visor with 95 shares, a section engi- 
neer with 115 shares and a depart- 
inental superintendent with 146 
shares. A of these em- 
ployes, having bought the maxi- 
mum number of shares possible 
under the Employe Stock Plan, 
have further increased their hold- 
ings through purchase of stock in 
the open market. 

At this writing. some 26.000 em- 


number 


ploves own a total of more than 


Experimental gas turbine 
locomotive manufactured 
by Westinghouse. 
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one-half million shares of Westing- 
house common stock. 

This is far above the proportion 
of employe stock ownership for all 
manufacturing companies, as re- 
ported recently by The Brookings 
Institution in the first national cen- 
sus of share owners. The compara- 
tive ratios are approximately 24 
per cent employe stock ownership 
for Westinghouse and 1.4 per cent 
for all manufacturing companies 
throughout the country. 

In other words, more than one 
out of every five Westinghouse em- 
ployes is a share owner. All of this 
stock was purchased under one of 
the two plans initiated by the com- 
pany. The first plan, in 1948, was 


Jet engines for Navy fighter planes 
receive finishing touches on West- 
inghouse’s final assembly line. 


somewhat of a “pilot” operation, 
designed to test employe response. 
It was so satisfactory that a new 
plan, allotting 500,000 shares of 
common stock for employe pur- 
chase, was installed in April, 1950, 
and will continue for three years, 
or as long as the allocated stock is 
available. 

The stock is issued every six 
months, for a total of six instal- 
ment-buying periods, during which 
time the employe pays for his 
shares through payroll deductions. 
However, the employe is not com- 
mitted to take the stock at the end 
of the six-month period. If he so 
desires, he may withdraw his de- 
ductions and decline to take the 
stock. 

Only when he receives his stock 
certificate does he become a full- 
fledged share owner. 

Each — six-month 
shown an increase in the number 


period — has 


of shares purchased. A new record 
of 114,542 shares was reached dur- 
ing the fourth period ended March 
31, 1952. 

The task of increasing public 
understanding of our business sys- 
tem, I believe, is one that requires 
Like any 


program, il 


continuous — attention. 


other educational 
should be planned on a long-range 
basis, with sufficient flexibility to 
meet changing conditions and 
enough resilience to rebound from 
temporary setbacks. 

It is a job, moreover, that will 
require the combined efforts of all 
business and industry to insure its 


success. 


HALF-YEAR EARNINGS 
DIP FROM 751 LEVEL 


‘ARNINGS of corporations which 
have securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange made 
only a fair showing in the ini- 
tial half of the current year, as 
compared with the corresponding 
six 1951 months. 

While many listed companies 
actually recorded larger profits in 
the first six months of 1952 than 
they did a year earlier, a sampling 
of reports indicates that decreases 
outnumbered increases. Moreover, 
declines frequently were larger 
than gains, from a 
standpoint. 


percentage 


The two tabulations accompany- 
ing this article cite 50 fairly repre- 
sentative companies, 
selected at random, 
which have made pub- 
lic their half-year 
earnings statements. 
The first table lists 25 
corporations which 
reported better earn- 
ings in the first half 
of this year than in | 
the same six months 
of last year; the second one lists 25 
companies which reported smaller 
profits, 





Of the 25 enterprises cited which 
enjoyed an increase in net income 
over a year before, the largest per- 


centage gains were recorded by 
Tri-Continental, 63.8 per cent; 
Baltimore & Ohio, 47.6; Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton, 54.7; James Lees 
& Sons, 43.7; Fidel- 
ity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance, 39.5; Niagara 
Mohawk Power, 26.7; 
and Blaw-Knox, 23.9 
per cent. 

The largest percent- 

age decreases were 
registered by  Syl- 
vania Electric Prod- | 
ucts, 40.1 per cent; 
Rohm & Haas, 36.8; National Dis- 
tillers Products, 36.3; Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining, 36.3; Container Cor- 
poration, 29.5; Armco Steel, 29.4, 
and Radio Corporation of America, 
26 per cent. 





Federal tax payments, which are 
given in the tables, had varying 
effects on the 1952 earnings of the 
companies cited. 

General Motors Corporation — 
which paid more taxes and earned 
more profits than any of the other 
49 companies shown in the two 
tables — reported net income of 
$209,048,085 for the six months 
ended June 30, 1952, a decline of 
4.1 per cent from the net of $280,- 
583,134 achieved in the corres- 
ponding six 1951 months. This de- 
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erease would probably have been however, it does not appear at first 
transformed into an increase had glance that tax payments made by 


not Federal tax payments (includ- these corporations to the Govern- 


ing some foreign income taxes) ment were the dominant factor ‘ 
spurted 9.7 per cent to $558,339,- in bringing about the lower profits 
(O00 in the 1952 half-year from for those enterprises which report- 
$508,.875.000 in the same six ed declines. y 


months of last year. Of the 25 corporations reporting 
\side from General Motors, higher net income, 18 paid a 





Gains IN Net INcoME—lIst 6 Mos. 1952 vs. Ist 6 Mos. 1951 


RESULTS OF 25 SELECTED COMPANIES 
ListeD ON THE New York Stock EXCHANGE 


Per Share 
Fed. Inc. & Excess Earnings 
Profits Taxes on Common 
ist 6 Months Net Income—tIst 6 Mos. Stock—Ist 6 Mos. 


Company 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 





Air Reduction Co.. Inc. . $ 5,190,255 $ 6.369.394 $ 3,887,901 $ 3,873,727 $1.22 $1.42 
Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. 23,358,745 37.616.326 20,633,771 20,442,758 2.33 2.31 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. . 28,700,000 16.820.000 11,510,307 10,672,694 4.05 4.00 





Bald.-Lima-Hamil. Corp. . 6,010,000 2.790.000 3,106,973 2.007.313 9.65 0.42 

Balt. & Ohio R. R. Co. . 3,717,474 3.953.163 10,768,038 7,291,120 3.74 2.39 

Blaw Knox Co. . . .  2,787.000 1.573.000 1.872.851 1,510,406 1.33 1.07 

Chesa. & Ohio Ry. Co. . 15.650,000 18,690,000 20,557,000 = 16,957,000 2.59 2.13 

Chi. & So. Air Lines, Ine. 563,000 376.000 616,677 512,806 1.21 1.01 

Con. Laundries Corp. (2) 297,173 274.339 284.890 274.338 = =60.81 0.79 

Cont. Insurance Co. . . 1,341,078 138.822 4.471.908 3,784,714 2.03 1.97 

Detroit Edison Co... . 6,824,000 6,563,000 8.870.149 8.524.171 0.92 0.95 } 
Fid.-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. . 1,270,476 89,767 3,977,462 2,849,626 2.11 1.8 | 
Industrial Rayon Corp. . 5,587,000 6,348,602 4.350.600 4,297,599 uf 


597,000 


3.937.142 13,184,741 


u ) 

Int. Bus. Mach. Corp. . 22,416400 2 4 4 
693.899 1.172.793 1,004,588 244 2.09 

1 ] 

] ] 

] 


Int. Salt Co. . . . . ~ 1,492,476 








James Lees & Sons Co. . 1,773,894 969,719 1,451,368 1,009,299 71 JET 
Life Savers Corp. . . . 1,083,188 1.167.435 990,499 938.809 Al 34 
National Biscuit Co. . . 10,059,578 7,392,522 8.737.649 7,785,512 1.25 1.10 
Niag. Mohawk Pr. Corp. . 12,930,000 9.500.861 13.452.604  =10.610.312) 1.20 1.07 
Okla. Gas & Elee. Co. . ~~ 2,202,000 1.615,000 2,427,437 2.163.150 0.82 0.80 
Pullman Incorporated . . 8,474,100 6.795.000 4,612,997 2.22 2.11 
Studebaker Corp. . . . 8.190.000 5.4165,000 8.787.223 7,610,885 3.73 3.23 
Tri-Continental Corp. (1) 37,511 29.881 3.148.892 1,921,440 0.51 0.26 
Virginia Elee. & Pr. Co. . 4.429.191 3.803.523 6.191.485 5.101.411 0.93 0.8 
Worthington Corp. . . . 4,978,339 3.771.429 3.082.945 2.864.212 2.88 2.71 
(1) Before net profit on sale of securities 
(2) 24 weeks to 6/14/3 
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ereater amount of Federal taxes 25 cited companies which reported 
than a year before; while seven lower net incomes also paid less in 
reduced their tax payments to the Federal taxes. The five companies 
government. The latter were Air with smaller profits but greater 
Reduction, Allied Chemical & Dye, Federal tax payments were Borg- 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Warner, Eaton Manufacturing. 
Ohio, Industrial Rayon, Interna- General Motors, Public Service 
tional Salt and Life Savers. Electric & Gas and Standard Steel 
On the other hand, 20 of the Spring. 








Lower Net INcome—lIst 6 Mos. 1952 vs. Ist 6 Mos. 195] 


RESULTS OF 25 SELECTED COMPANIES 
LisTeD ON THE NEw York Stock EXCHANGE 
Per Share 


Earnings 
Federal Tax Payments on Comu.on 
ist 6 Months Net Income—ist 6 Mos. Stock—Iist 6 Mos. 
Company 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 





American Airlines, Inc. . $ 4,850,000 $ 9.770.000 $ 5.099.518 $ 5.780.051 $0.08 $0.79 

Armco Steel Corp. . . .  22.881,298 = 31.938.891 14.565.386 = 20,644,703 2.79 3.93 

Borg-Warner Corp... 19,417,563) 17.261.279)  -10.867,457 11,594,587 4.51 4.84 

Container Corp. of Amer. 10,969,000 5.992.000 5,304,000 7.526.000 2.58 3.70 

Corn Prod. Refining Co. . 4.855,000 6.500.000 1.743.689 7.450.394 416 «2.48 

Diamond Alkali Co. . . 2,874,993 6,336,820 2,948,195 3.412.134 1.19 3.14 
3 


~ 


Eaton Manufacturing Co. . 12,263,195) — 11.550.801 5.015.631 5.405.314 2.80 
General Electric Co. .  . 122.500,000 142,000,000 = 57.119.000 = 70.325.616 = 1.99) 2.45 


General Motors Corp. (3) 558,339,000 — 508,875.000 269,048,085  280.583.134 3.01) 3.13 
Gillette Co... . . . . . = 8,283,066 9.305.506 6.834.321 8.278.804 1.53 1.89 
Hercules Powder Co. . . 12,550,844 14.114.326 5.882.580 7.837.896 2.12 2.86 


Johns-Manville Corp. . 7,960,000 = 114.490.8606 11,917,197 = 12.593.038 3.77 3.98 
Liggett & Myers Tob. Co. . 11,135,000 — 14.903.000 9.087.000 10,972,000 2.14 2.62 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 4,960,000 7.205.000 5.518.016 5.569.154 1.63 2.06 
Nat. Distillers Prod. Corp. 7.090.000 = 10.485.000 6.805.467  10.684.864 0.68 1.36 


Pub. Ser. Elec. & Gas Co. 13,319.548 10.786.859 13.121.235 13,979,235 31.14 1.38 


Radio Corp. of America . 12.037.000 16.608.000 11,299,930 15.703.361 0.70 1.02 
Rohm & Haas Co. . . . 5,149,000 9.426.000 2.553.000 1.040.000 2.81 4.71 
Standard Steel Spring Co. — 6,148,555 5.190.190 3.053.017 3.540.823 1.45 1.78 
Sunray Oil Corp. . . . 6.027.000 7.081.553 10,079,000 = 12.462.830 = 0.92) 1.14 
Sylvania Elec. Prod., Ine. 5,210,000 — 10.225.000 3.398.776 5.680.453 1.48 2.95 
Underwood Corp. . . . 1.062.348 1.676.377 1.652.113 2.211.760 2.25 3.01 
Un. Carbide & Car. Corp. 68,836,680 — 82.766.310  46.440,458 —58.227.904 1.61 2.02 
United Para. Theas.. Ine. 2.518.000 3.511.000 3.508.000 1.594.000 1.06 1.41 


Wm. Wrigley Jr.. Co... 4.551.434 1.557.937 1.560.333 5,093,352 2.32 2.55 . 
(3) Inels. foreign income tax. 
Sources: Supplements to Moody's Manuals. Wall Street Journal 

















A NEW 
YARDSTICK 











a IMPORTANCE of a corpora- 
tion is frequently measured by 


such yardsticks as sales, income, 
dividends, profits, plant  invest- 
ment, productivity, number of em- 


ployes and number of share 
owners. 

Just what makes a corporation 
“important,” of is debat- 
able. Evidently, however, the key 


statistics mentioned above are not 


course, 


enough to arrive at a decision. 
\ new measuring tool has ap- 
peared in the 


recent years 





amount of money spent on news- 
paper advertising. 

Corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange stack up 
pretty well when measured by the 
familiar gauges. How do 
listed companies fare when ap- 
praised by this new yardstick ? 

Well. last year 40 of the 50 top 
national advertisers in newspapers 
were corporations which have se- 
curities listed on the “Big Board.” 

The 50 leaders spent $205,- 
901,088 for newspaper advertising. 

Of this amount, $170,030,464 
was expended by the 40 listed com- 
panies, 

The editor of THE EXCHANGE 
found a lot of surprises in the fol- 
table and we think our 
readers will be equally intrigued. 


more 


lowing 





LARGEST NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISERS AMONG COMPANIES ON THE 


New York Stock EXCHANGE 


1951 
Newspaper 
Advertising 
Expenditures 
$23,794.340 
14,179.190 


Company 
General Motors Corp. 


Procter & Gamble Co...... 


CC GR, awicdidannesceas 13,519,000 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. .... 10,842,173 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd... 8,172,150 
General Foods Corp. .......... 7.875 290 
Schenley Industries, Inc. ..... 6.598.623 


Nat. Distillers Products Corp.. 6.290.430 
General Electric Co. .... ea 6.074.245 


Standard Brands Ine. . ‘ 4,771,917 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 3.732.634 
General Mills, Ine. 3.330.452 
ee 3,318,021 
National Dairy Peed: Corp.. 3,242,574 
American Tobacco Co. ........ 2,927,950 
American Home Products Corp. 2,816,212 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc... 2,807,278 
Radio Corp. of America . 2.796.753 
Publicker Industries, Inc. .. 2.608.526 
Ouakor Gate Cas. ..666kccceciics 2.551.412 
Hudson Motor Car Co. ........ 2,521,543 


1951 
Newspaper 
Advertising 


Company Expenditures 


Packard Motor Car Co. ....... 2,424,616 
Studebaker Corp. ..........+-- 2,423,476 
Sterling Drug, Inc. ........... 2.386.191 
RE BCE. oct icons erasens 2,222,473 
ee ee errr 2,143,960 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ........ 1,995,095 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. .......... 1,967,648 
OE a ee a eae 1,958,392 
Westinghouse Electrie Corp. .. 1,920,632 
ES er 1,741,897 
Best Foods, Inc. ............. 1,725,964 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. ..... 1,693,226 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 

IE ionic. apie etn asia eae id ar 1,681,855 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. ........ 1.567.667 
Aveo Manufacturing Corp. .... 1,542,115 
Bristol-Myers Co. .........000 1,481,087 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp. 1.471.757 
Cae Cete GO, niko cndeweesicaas 1,461,567 
Ralston-Purina Co. ........... 1,450,133 
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Paris Bourse 
By Joseph S. Rosapepe 


~~ MARKETS exist through- 
\J out the world — from New 
York City to Bombay. from Oslo 
to Rio de Janeiro. 
tries, though, do they play as im- 
portant a part as the New York 
Stock Exchange does in America. 

In Europe the effectiveness of the 
exchange as a vital institution in 
the economic machinery reflects 


In few coun- 


the individual nation’s apprecia- 
tion of a free and enterprising 
capitalistic system. 

In most cases this has little in 
with the 


common American 


Ssys- 





IN LONDON...IN PARIS...IN GENOA 
... IN AMSTERDAM...IN STOCKHOLM 


tem of an expanding capitalism 
working to satisfy consumers who 
have been educated to demand the 
highest standard of living in the 
world. 

The degree to which the organ- 
ized securities market contributes 
to the welfare of a country in- 
creases progressively as one moves 
north and west on the continent. 

In some cases the efficient func- 
tioning of an exchange has been 
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Throgmorton Street, London 


tradition, in other 
cases by antiquated fiscal laws that 
encourage tax-dodging and force 
gold hoarding or emigration of 
capital. 

In the United States stockholder 
relations is a vital part of com- 
petitive corporate life, and indus- 
trial public relations tries to see to 
it that both stockholders and con- 
sumers are kept fully informed. 
Such democratic sharing of basic 
economic 


retarded by 


exists in 
Europe only to a very limited de- 


eree. 


information 


Lacking facts and figures gen- 
erally those 


closely connected with an  enter- 


available only to 
prise, potential European investors 
prefer to put their funds in postal 
savings or government bonds. 
Some businessmen. 
the 
portance of making business data 


European 


however. are aware of im- 


available to potential investors. 
“It is up to business enterprise 





accepting investment funds to jus- 
tify the confidence placed in it by 
the investor,” according to Dr. 
Otto Reuleaux, a 
European 


well-known 
industrialist and chair- 
man of a leading chemical manu- 
facturing of Hanover, 
“Toward this end it is 
to keep investors in- 
formed. Only then can private en- 
terprise expect to be able to obtain 
additional capital.” 


company 
Germany. 


necessary 


Nearly every country in Europe 
complains of lack of private ven- 
ture capital. But it is estimated 
that between $8 billion and $10 
billion is being hoarded and a 
similar amount is invested in 
North Africa and North and South 
\merica. 

The real loser is the European 
worker who gets less for his ef- 
forts standard 
of liv ing because of that very lack 
of capital which prevents the ex- 


and has a lower 


pansion and development of indus- 


The Amsterdam Stock Exchange 











try, its products and its services. 

To a large extent, Europe’s eco- 
nomic problems stem from lack 
of the competitive spirit inherent 
in the democratic tenet that busi- 
ness and commerce should thrive 
on initiative and enterprise. 

Businessmen in Europe do not 
really believe in free enterprise, 
although some of them think they 
do. Cartels and monopolies on a 
national basis are more the rule 
than the exception. Competition 
in product or in price is unusual 
and business does not feel the 
necessity for change. 


Closely Regulated 


In most countries government 
regulation and interference in the 
activity of the exchange—as in 
all economic activity—is much 
more detailed and oppressive than 
anything an American has to con- 
tend with. 

A market in shares has existed 
in Paris since 1138, but it wasn’t 
until 1808 that laws were passed 
regulating the exchange, and at the 
same time giving it a monopoly on 
securities trading. 

There only 70 member 
brokers on the Paris exchange 
and they cannot trade on their 
own account but serve the several 
hundred curb brokers who deal 
for investors. Paradoxically, and 
possibly as a heritage of the 
French Revolution and its literal 
democracy, the public is admitted 
to the floor of the exchange. 

There are around 2.000 issues 
listed on the Bourse but actually 


are 








Joseph S. for- 


Rosapepe, 
merly financial and business 
editor of the AP World Serv- 
ice, has spent four of the past 
eight years in Europe. Dur- 
ing World War II he was 
with the Overseas Branch of 


the Office of War Informa- 
tion, and served as a corre- 
spondent in Rome for the AP 
and The Journal of Com- 
merce. He is a member and 
former governor of the Over- 
seas Press Club and the New 
York Financial Writers As- 
sociation. 











the market is very thin. Banks in 
France, as in most of Europe, do 
much of the securities trading. 

In West Germany the exchanges 
are regulated by government legis- 
lation down to the most minute de- 
tail. The influence of investment 
banks has been stronger here than 
anywhere else, probably growing 
out of the Rothschild tradition. 
created in the 1800’s when that 
private bank was powerful enough 
to make loans to nations and their 
monarchs. 

The securities market in Italy 
has a refinement in government 
controls that is unparalleled. In 
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most of Europe the securities uni- 
versally favored are bearer issues 
or those listed in brokers’ names. 


Italy’s “Name” Law 


During fascism. controlled-econ- 
omy officials decided stockholders 
were a ready-made group for spe- 
cial levies and required all non- 
government issues to be registered 
in the name of the investor. 

The Italian government has re- 
tained this “name” law with the 
laudable objective of fighting tax 
dodgers. What happens is that the 
really big tax dodgers continue 
to evade their obligations while 
small and medium investors stay 
out of the market as they do in 
France. 

In all countries, even in Britain, 
trading in governments is the main- 
stay of the securities market to 
an extent that seems incredible 
in the United States. 

Most advanced facilities are at 
the Stockholm Exchange where a 
double-auction is conducted 
through an electric relay system. 
The name of each security appears 
in turn on a large screen in the 
trading chamber—a modern ver- 
sion of the call market which ex- 
isted many years ago on the New 
York Stock Exchange when the 
president called the name of each 
stock traded. Brokers press buttons 
on one of two panels for offers or 
hids—and the lowest offers and 
highest bids are flashed on the 
screen and automatically recorded. 
making this one of the fastest two- 
way auctions in operation. 
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In London the Stock Exchange 
lists 10,000 issues and the market 
is more active than anywhere else 
in Europe. 
tradition haven't 
changed in London. Attendants 
are still called “Waiter!” as they 
were when brokers met in Jona- 
than’s coffee house back in 1698. 
But progressive action within 
the exchange itself two decades 
ago began to transform it from a 
“rich men’s club” as it was known 
among British economists, to an 


Form and 


institution serving the public. 
London maintains a free and 
fair market despite the jolts of 
World War II and a postwar Labor 
government. 
The Labor Government, inci- 








Antwerp Stock Exchange 


dentally, looked into nationalizing 
the Exchange. However, a special 
committee headed by Mr. Justice 
Cohen, after a searching inquiry. 
reported that no action was neces- 
sary in relation to the stock market 
since the self-imposed rules of the 
London Exchange went beyond the 
requirements of the law! 











STRIKES 


AND THE STOCK 





HE STOCK MARKET has consider- 
Tabi fame not only as a barom- 
eter of what might happen to the 
nation’s business in the future but 
as a reflector of current trends in 
our industrial and commercial life. 
This fame has become a little tar- 
nished in spots in recent years and, 
at first glance, the behavior of the 
market during the recent steel 
strike did little to restore its luster. 

The seven-week steel strike was 
the longest and costliest in our 
history. The production of some 
19,000,000 ingot tons of steel was 
lost. The average loss to steel work- 
ers has been estimated at around 
$600 each. Unemployment result- 
ing from the strike has been fig- 
ured at nearly 2.000000 persons. 
including 600,000 in steel. Total 
the economy 
placed at $4 billion. 


loss to has been 





MARKET 


How did steel stocks respond to 
How did 
the market generally react to the 
collapse of an essential industry? 


this economic tragedy? 


If you expect fireworks in the 
answers, youre going to be dis- 
appointed, 


Narrow Price Range 

Steel issues did virtually noth- 
ing, in terms of market value. be- 
fore, during and after the strike. 
Just prior to the strike U. S, Steel 
Corp. common shares sold at about 
$38.50 each. From then until just 
after the end of the strike. the 
price fluctuated between a low of 
$37.62 and a high of $41.37. Other 
steel issues moved within an 
equally narrow range. 

The market as a whole, measured 
by the Dow-Jones average of 30 
industrial lackadaisically 


issues, 
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climbed to around the highest level 
in some twenty years. 

The advance appeared to result 
more from an absence of large- 
scale selling than aggressive de- 
mand for shares. 

\ casual observer could well be 
amazed at what seems to be the 
market's — topsy-turvy 
People a little closer to the market 
might be inclined to fall back for 
an explanation on one of Wall 
Street’s mossy adages: Don’t sell 


behavior. 


on strike news! 

An analysis of some of the fac- 
tors involved, though, puts the 
strike and the market's reaction in 
a pretty clear perspective. 


Timetable Upset 

What the strike did, in effect, ac- 
cording to a survey of expert opin- 
ion, was to drastically upset the 
business timetable. The peak of the 
hoom generated in large part by 
the defense program appears to 
heen pushed ahead once 
Before the strike, which 
June 2. signs started to 
multiply that supply and demand 
were getting into close balance and 


have 
again, 
started 


that chances were good to excellent 
that supply would outweigh de- 
mand-—at least in some fields—in 
the not too distant future. 

\t the end of May, for instance. 
The Age, the influential 
journal of the steel industry, com- 
mented that steel consumers were 
almost as if they 
weren't worried by the threat of a 


acting strangely 


strike and consequent shortages. 
“By and large.” the Tron Age 
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said, “they aren't pressing for 
quick delivery. They aren't fran- 
tically trying to place big orders. 
They aren't buying 
priced material. They aren't even 
listening to gray market offers.” 
The strike, of course, changed 


premium 


things very rapidly. Inventories of 
steel were wiped out. Armament 
production Automobile 
production dropped sharply, Out- 
put of consumer heavy goods was 
hamstrung. 


lagged. 


Capacity Operations 

The day of reckoning, in the 
words of one somewhat pessimistic 
commentator, was postponed. The 
backlog of orders for steel and 
steel products has built up to im- 
pressive proportions. At the present 
writing, the signposts point to 
capacity operations in key lines of 
business for the rest of the year 
and perhaps longer. 

Interestingly. the country’s two 
major steel producers—U. S. Steel 
Corp. and Bethlehem Steel Corp.- 
not only stayed in the black during 
the first half of the year but were 
even able to pay their usual divi- 
dends on their common stocks. 





Statistical and other factual in- 
formation as well as comment re- 
garding any securities referred to 
in THe EXCHANGE have been ob- 
tained from sources deemed to be 
reliable, but THe EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their 
accuracy or completeness. Neither 
such information nor any reference 
to any particular securities is in- 
tended to be or should be consid- 
ered as in any way a recommenda- 
tion for the purchase, sale or reten- 
tion of any such securities. 











High-Priced vs. Low-Priced Shares 


I THE average investor better ad- 
vised to purchase a few shares 
of high-priced common stock with 
long unbroken dividend records or 
a large number of shares of low- 
priced issues with comparable divi- 
dend histories? 

If this question can never be 
answered to the complete satisfac- 
lion of everyone—as is probably 
the case—it is at least an interest- 
ing one which is susceptible to 
many solutions. 

At mid-year, there were 305 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange which had 
then paid dividends in every year 
for periods ranging from 20 to LO5 
vears. Of these issues. only 20 were 
selling at S100 and over per share: 
149 were selling for less than S20 
a share each. 


Sample Portfolios 


For an investment of approxi- 
mately $3,000, an investor could 
have bought at that time five shares 
each of five representative common 
stocks in the high-price category 
25 shares in all. Or. he could have 
purchased 40 shares each of five 
representative common. stocks in 
the low-price category——200 shares 
in all. 

The five high-priced issues might 
have been American Telephone & 
Telegraph. Coca Cola. Dow Chemi- 
cal. and U. S. 
Gypsum. At the close on June 30. 
1952. five shares of each of these 


Union Pacifie 


stocks had a total market value of 
$3.078.75. On 


payments in the 12 months then 


the basis of cash 


ended, the annual dividend pay- 
ments on these 25 shares amounted 
to $176.80, a yield of 5.7 per cent. 

On the other hand. the investor 
could have bought 40 shares each 
of Carrier & General. De Vilbiss. 
Hazel-Atlas Lehn & Fink 
Products and Chemical for 
$2.935 at the half-year mark. On 
the basis of cash distributions in 
the 12 months ended June 30. 1952. 


Glass. 
Sun 


the annual dividend return on such 
200 shares would be $212. or a 


yield of 7.2 per cent. 


Good Dividend Records 


All of the LO issues cited have 
long. unbroken dividend records. 
the shortest being 22 years. The 
five high-priced issues have an 
average dividend-longevity history 
of 51 years; the five low-priced 
stocks an average consecutive cash 
payment record of 30 years. 

Nothing in this article is in- 
tended to be either a reeommenda- 
tion to buy any of the 10 stocks 
mentioned, nor a warning to avoid 
purchasing them, 

Past 
cuarantee, 


dividend records are no 
of course. that future 
payments, if any, will be the same. 

Another point for the investor 
to bear in mind is that any change 
in the amount of the dividend— 
either upward or downward 


tomatically alters the yield. 


au- 
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NEW LISTING ON THE 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Hammermill Paper 
Company 
846,040 Shares 

Common Stock, $2.50 Par 

Ticker Symbol: HML 
EA 
/ 
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rpvike Hammermill Paper Com- 
prs the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of “fine” papers. has been 
active in the field of pulp and pa- 
per research since it was incorpo- 
rated in 1899, “Fine” 


high-grade, long-fiber papers such 


papers are 


as bonds. linens and_ stationery. 
They are a separate classification 
from printing papers and coarser 
grades used for wrapping paper 
and bags. 

\t the turn of the century. high- 
grade papers were made mainly 
from rags. Hammermill pioneered 
the manufacture of these papers en- 
tirely from wood fibers. 

In recent years the company’s 
research team. concentrating on 
the problem of reducing the costs 


of pulpwood, its principal raw ma- 


Paper mill at Erie, Pa. 





terial, has developed a technique 
for using the hardwoods abund- 
antly available lakeside 
plant at Erie. Pennsylvania. 


near its 


The company’s traditional pulp- 
wood 1 28,- 


OOO acres of timber preserves 


source is its own 
on the Gaspé peninsula in Quebec 
and from cutting rights of a sub- 
sidiary in western Ontario. Devel- 
the hardwood _ pulp. 
which the company calls “Neutra- 
cel.” has led to the acquisition of 


opment of 


hardwood forests in Pennsylvania 
and New York. 

The company’s integrated pulp 
and paper mill has a daily capacity 
of some 245 tons of pulp and 320 
tons of paper. Hammermill papers 
have a variety of uses such as letter- 
heads and envelopes. insurance pol- 
icies, checks, maps and charts, card 
file systems. catalogs. booklets, post- 
ers and menus. Products are sold to 
printers and industrial users almost 
entirely through some 167 whole- 
sale paper merchants. 

Sales in 1951 reached a peak of 
$29.369.580 and net earnings were 
S1.808.900. equivalent to $2.16 per 
share on the present outstanding 
shares. The companys stock was 
split 2-for-1 in March of this year. 
Net earnings in the first half of 
1952 $698.372. 
have been paid in each year since 
LO3A4. 195] to 
S1L.3715 a share. Fifty-five cents a 
share has been paid in 1951 to date. 
and a distribution of 30 cents will 
he made in September. 

Paper has 2.414 


were Dividends 


amounting — in 


Hammermill 
share owners. 


A Housewife Has 
Her Say About 
“INVESTMENT FACTS” 


EMBER FIRMS of the New York 
York Stock Exchange have 
just issued a new edition of the 
booklet. “Investment Facts About 
Stocks Cash _ Divi- 
My husband. who is in 


Common and 
dends.” 
the securities business. tells me that 
the booklet is one of the most popu- 
lar pieces of financial literature 
\fter reading it, 
I can understand why. 


ever published. 


Like many other women. I have 
had to listen to stock market talk 
for years. But since I do not do the 
family investing. I listened with a 
lack of knowledge and. sometimes. 
lack of patience. I like “Invest- 


ment Facts” because it is writ- 
ten at my level. without con- 
fusing technical terms. While 


I can practically label the entire 
book “Things I Never Knew “Til 
Now.” here are some that made me 
think. 

First, I was that 974 
of the 1.060) common — stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change paid dividends in the 12 
months 


amazed 


June. | had 
thought that the ratio was far less. 
I was further that 305 
stocks have paid dividends for 20 


through 
amazed 


to LOS consecutive vears. 

More than 6.500.000 individuals 
in America have invested their sur- 
plus in shares of stock. Of these. 
only 1,500,000 


have incomes. of 


more than $10,000 per year and 
2.050.000 have 
than $5,000, Such people are not 
individuals who hocked the family 
jewels because they vot a hot tip 
on the market. They are you and 


incomes of less 


me and our cousins and our aunts. 

The booklet’s emphasis on the 
fact that the facilities of member 
firms of the New York Stock Ex- 
change are open to anyone who 
wishes information about invest- 
ments seems very wise. Tips and 
rumers from unreliable sources 
should play no part in the selection 


of securities by the novice investor. 


Familiar Products 

For the first time. this booklet 
has brought home to me that the 
New York Stock Exchange list is 
merely a series of Companies ... 
and that the products of these com- 
panies are things | buy and wear 
and use. I use Best Foods products 

. we buy Lehn & Fink drugs... 
| subscribe to McC€all’s - aes all 
babies eat Cream of Wheat... 1 
look for bargains at Maevs ... 
I send my son a dozen Hershey 
bars at army camp every week... 
our Kodak has been a joy for vears 

~ Yale & Towne has a big plant 
near us and employ many of our 
my car is manufac- 
tured by General Motors. These 
products I know are good. 


neighbors ... 


Were [ to consider investing a 


sum of monev today. what more 
natural investment could there be 
than in a company whose product 
has proven itself to me. 


—Mkrs. Epmunp W. Tape. 





WHAT GOES ON 
INSIDE THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE ? 


We live in a glass house at the New 
York Stock Exchange. Plenty of visitors 
... and no secrets. 


paajuvavny asvyjsog uanjay 


So far, our visitors’ book includes a 
British Field Marshal, Indian princes, 
West Point cadets, an Egyptian editor, 
a Scandinavian diplomat, a Netherlands 
prince, the entire basketball team of a 
midwestern university, even two sour- 
faced news correspondents from Russia. 
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About a thousand people a day come 
in to watch and ask questions. All you 
have to do is walk in. 


You'll see the famous “floor” where 
hundreds of member brokers make con- 
tracts for millions of people for the pur- 
chase or sale of shares in America’s top 
companies. And do it openly and loudly. 
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After you’ve watched the excitement 
of the trading floor, visit our new ex- 
hibition room. Look over the displays 
showing how the dimes and dollars of 
share owners helped American industry 
to grow big and muscular. 
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Then come into our little theatre and 
see the bright new Exchange movie 
What Makes Us Tick. In 12 minutes, 
this lighthearted Technicolor movie will 
tell you more about stocks and invest- 
ing than you'll learn in an evening with 
a heavy economics book. 





We'd like to have you visit us when- 
ever you’re in New York. 


Vembers and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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